INTRODUCTION TO THE PRESENT DAY
With a specially constructed wooden ship, so built that
under pressure of ice she would be forced upwards
instead of downwards, he planned to drive her into the
ice of the polar basin, and drift with it. On September
22nd, 1893, his ship, the Fram, became jammed in the
ice north of the New Siberian Islands. Three years later
on August 14th, 1896, she came out north-west of
Spitzbergen. Nansen had proved his theory, and shown
the direction of the drift of the ice-masses of the Polar
Sea from the north coast of Siberia towards the East
Greenland ice-stream.
But by then Nansen had long abandoned the ship, for
in the course of the westward drift he had perceived
that she would not pass right over the North Pole, as
he had hoped. In March 1895, therefore, he and
Hjalmar Johansen left the vessel and sought a way north-
wards. However, they had to abandon the idea of
reaching the North Pole, for the ice over which they
laboriously toiled was drifting rapidly to the south.
Instead, these two courageous men came southwards
again and wintered in Franz Joseph Land, not returning
to Norway until the following year.
The end of the nineteenth century drew on. During
the last half of it there had been a great advance in
exploration. But many regions still remained undis-
covered, and so far no one had yet set foot upon the
top of the earth. The first man to do this was the Ameri-
can engineer Robert Peary.
In 1886 Peary had embarked upon his long series of
expeditions, of which the most important object was the